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was at Jemmapes. He is a citizen King. He has
borne the tricolour standard in the midst of battle, he
alone can bear it again. He awaits our call. Let us
issue this call and he will accept the Charter as we wish
it to be." The Duke was brought to Paris, rode across
the armed city to the Hotel de Ville, and there annihi-
lated the chances of a republic. Appearing on the
balcony with Lafayette, he embraced in the presence
of the mob the man who stood out as the ornamental
figurehead of the republican movement. And so in
July 1830 a new monarchy was etablished in France
by means of a republican revolution.1

About this time a little old man, quaintly dressed in
a Quaker-like brown coat, brown cassimere breeches,
and white worsted stockings, was punctually scribbling
twelve to fifteen folio pages daily of a Constitutional
Code. Now and again he would put a straw hat
upon his head and trot out into his garden to look at
his flowers, for he loved flowers and cats and music,
and lived all by himself on a handsome income in a
grand country-house in Somersetshire. His name was
Jereihy Bentham, and it was a famous name, for though
he wa's a recluse from society and full of whimsical
habits and curious opinions, he had been writing on
jurisprudence, politics, and morals for fifty-six years,
and was an established oracle on the art and science of
codification, not in England alone but in Russia and
Greece, and among the constitutional reformers of
Spain and Portugal. Of the leaders in the march of
European intellect one alone could vie with him in
length of years, the stately poet of Weimar who
happened at this very time to be composing, in the
second part of Faust, his final message to the world.